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TOUR IN-UPPER CANADA. | 
In the last number of the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation we inserted a statement of the pro- 
eeedings of the colored emigrants at the Wilber- 
force Settlement, in the province of Upper Cana- 
da. The writer, having travelled through that 
province, from Queenston to Detroit, and made 
many inquiries and observations, thinks it advise- 
able to publish the result thereof, for the infor- 
mation of such as are now turning their eyes 
towards that region, as a place of refuge for the 
persecuted colored people of these States As 
this tour was performed in the winter, however, 
there was no opportunity to judge of the quality 4 
of the soil, (except ina few instances,) but by 
the timber, shrubbery, &c., which could be scen 
above the snow. ‘To supply the deficiency in 
personal observation, minute inquiry was very 
frequently made; and it is believed that this, 
together with a pretty general knowledge of the 
various growth that may be expected on light 
or heavy soils, has furnished the means of form- 
ing correct opinions, and drawing tolerably accu- 
rate conclusions, upon the particular point here 
adverted to. As much brevity has been used, in 
the narration, as would be consistent with a clear 
view of matters and things connected with the 
purposes of the tour ;—though, upon some occa- 
sions, the reader may, at first, think that more 
prolixity has been indulged than was absolutely 
necessary. 
The notes of this tour, commenced at Queens- 
ton, where the author arrived at the date first 
mentioned therein. We insert them as follows :— 


Queenston, U. C., January 13th, 1832. 
Having taken lodgings at Lewiston, N. Y. last 








diately after breakfast, this morning. The wea- 
ther had been severely cold, for several weeks 
past, and much ice was collected on the margin 
of the river. We had some difficulty in getting 
into the ferry boat,—but, at length, found our- 
selves safe on the Canada shoréy) I had scarcely 
put my trunk down, at the stage office door, when 
aman, of quite an ordinary appearance, stepped 
up toit, and, giving it a jerk one side, abruptly 
said, in a tone of authority: ‘‘ Open that.” I un- 
derstood him—he was the Custom House officer 
—and it was his business to see that travellers do 
not smuggle goods into the province, under the ap- 
pellation of “baggage,” to defraud the revenue. 
Although I had nothing to sell, except a few in- 








complete volumes, or files, of my periodical work, 


this expounder of the revenue laws (he was a 
Deputy) exacted about seven dollars, for duties 
and fees on a few books and pamphlets, with a 
little writing paper. I was afterwards told that 
the demand was illegal; but I had not, then, 
leisure to contest it. 

It is known, to the intelligent reader, that 
Queenston is situated on the west bank of the 
Niagara river, about seven miles below the cele- 
brated Falls, at the foot of what is called “the 
mountain,” which extends from the head of Lake 
Ontario, in Upper Canada, far east, and parallel 
with the southern shore of said lake. This 
“mountain” is nothing more than the old bank or 
margin.of the lake; and there can be no doubt 
that the great Falls were once at the verge of 
this elevation, near the place where the village of 
Queenston now stands. In process of time, how- 
ever, the water has cut away the earth and rock, 
for the space of seven miles! and it is still pros 
gressing—slowly, but steadily—towards the outlet 
of Lake Erie. The village of Queenston is to- 
lerably well situated, and appears to be ina ra- 
ther improving condition. There are a number of 
mercantile stores, some mechanics’ shops and ta~ 
verns, and a few public buildings; but there does 
not seem to be any very extensive business car- 
ried on there. Some of the buildings are of brick 
and stone; but a large proportion consist of 
wood. Before taking leave of the place, it should 
be mentioned, that the heights, back of Queens- 
ton, were the scene of an engagement between 
the United States and British armies, in the time 
of the last war; and that it was here the cele- 
brated General Brock lost his life. His monument 
is erected near the spot where he fell, in a very 
conspicuous situation, from the top of which there 
is a grand view of the upper part of Lake Onta- 
rio, and the circumjacent country for a great dis- 
tance around. 

About the middle of the day, I got all things 
arranged, and took the stage, for Hamilton.— 
There being a sufficiency of snow, the stage-box 
was placed on runnefs, and we travelled on fine- 
ly. The weather was moderate, and being des 
sirous to note every thing of importance as we 
passed along, I took a stand with the —- 
the front of the vehicle. 

Proceeding along near the foot of the “ ~ 
tain,” in a westerly direction, we have, on our 

right hand, a beautiful, level, and exceedingly ~ 
fertile country, partly clothed with a thick forest, 
and parily checquered with fine farms;—andon 
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our left a stupendous. ridge, of almost 300 feet 
perpendicular height, faced, in places, with a wall 
of limestone rock, on the summit of which strag- 
gling pines, scrubby oaks, and dwarf cedars, oc- 
casionally appear. (The traveller, who has 
crossed the “American Bottom,” above Kaskas- 
kia, in Illinois, has seen a good sample of this 
ridge, in the old bank of the Mississippi.) About 
three miles from Queenston, is situated the little 
village of St. Davids. There are a few neat hou- 
ses here,—but not much business seems to be 
doing. Five miles further on, we come to Ten- 
Mile Creek. Here are a few scattering houses, 
giving the place the appearance of a village. It 
is, however, of little consequence. From thence, 
the distance is three miles to St. Catherines, where 
something more like business appears to be going 
on. We see nothing there, however, worthy of 
particular notice. The next place of note is Ha- 
milton, situated near the head of Lake Ontario, and 
forty-eight miles west of Queenston. We ar- 
rived here about half past 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing, and took lodgings at a tolerably passable 
tavern, which is kept asa stage house. 
The country, through which we passed to-day, 





exhibited a sameness of appearance, the whole 
distance. The fine and level alluvion, on our 
right, alternately presented heavy, dense forests, 
and numerous fields and improvements. The 
whole is clear of stone, as I was to!d, on the sur- 
face. The timber, on this tract, consists of oak, 
hickory, sugar maple, beach, ash, elm, bass, &c., 
&c., indicating a strong, rich soil. The appear- 
ance of the inhabitants, their style of building, 
improving farms, and general mode of living, is 
much like what we meet with in the western 
parts of New-York. A large proportion of them 
have, indeed, emigrated from the United States. 
Some English, Scotch, and Irish, are to be found 
among them. The white emigrants from the U. 
States are all termed “ Yankees.” The produc- 
tions of the soil are about the same, here, as in 
New-York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, &c. The 
country being thickly settled, game is scarce.— 
Fish are plenty in the lakes and streams. The 
water is pure and wholesome. Land sells too 
’ high, in this. section, for the poorer class of emi- 
grants. The wealthy may find advantageous 
locations, for the investment of capital. 
January 14th. 
At day-light, this morning, I took a walk out, 
to view the town. Hamilton is, truly, a beauti- 
fully situated village. It is laid off on a kind of 
secondary elevation, a short distance from the 
foot of the “‘ mountain,” so often before alluded to. 
The plat of the town is delightful. There are 
some handsome buildings in the place, though not 
many for public uses. They have a neat Court 
House and Jail—several pretty good Inns—about 


mechanics’ shops, &c., &c. ‘Two weekly news- 
papers are also issued. My stay was short, and 
[ did not learn what encouragement is given to 
the arts and sciences ; what attention paid to the 
education of youth; or what regulations exist, 
relative to.the duties of religion. ‘The stage roads, 
from Queenston and York to Detroit, here come 
together. This place is about equidistant from 
the two first mentioned. The stage runs daily in 
the summer, and tri-weekly in the winter, as far 
west as Brantford ; and the mail is carried through, 
to Detroit, three times a week. The country, a- 
round here, is said to be thickly settled, and many 
of the inhabitants wealthy. Situated near the 
lake, the advantages of commerce are great; and 
both town and country must improve. 

Between 8 and 9 o’clock, in the morning, our 
stage driver notified the passengers that he was 
“ready to go.” All of them huddled into the 
comfortable enclosure, but myself. I again took 
a standing place, with our Jehu,—from whence I 
could “‘ see what was to be seen,” as we traversed 
the “King’s dominions.” We now take the road 
towards Detroit, bearing a little more to the south 
of west, than before. The weather is tolerably 
good for the season. ‘The snow is not as deep as 
to the eastward. We soon find ourselves rising 
the “mountain ;” and here we leave the beauti- 
ful alluvial country, bordering the lake. The 
road is good, up the hill, though the ascent is 
steep. The view of Burlington Bay, and the 
head of Lake Ontario, together with the vast ex- 
tent of country adjacent, as we rise this proud 
eminence, is grand and sublime! On reaching 
the top of the hill, we have before us a different 
kind of a country from that we have just left.-— 
We have no “ mountain” to descend, but are 
presented with fine level and beautifully rolling 
land, though the soil is, evidently, of a lighter cast. 
There is a good deal of pine timber, mingled with 
the oak, &c. Proceeding about seven miles, we 
come to the village of Ancaster. In future time 
it will, probably, be more noted for classical re- 
ference, than any thing else—some little matter 
having occurred here, during the late war, which 
history recognizes, It is an insignificant place, 
and little note was taken of it, The land, 
about here, is somewhat hilly, and lightly timber- 
ed—soil rather inferior, no doubt. 
through a country considerably diversified, as re- 


pine timber is very plenty ; in others the general 
varieties of oak, &e., &c., prevail. Some par- 
ticular sections are well watered and fertile, and 
some are sandy and barren. 
rous fine farms on the road. 
After a few hours’ ride, we come to the thriv- 
ing village of Brantford. This place is situated 
twenty-five miles west of Hamilton. It takes its 


There are nume- 
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mediately in the neighborhood of the town. Here 
is a large settlement of the Mohawk Indians.— 
They are quite a civilized people. They have a 
village, about two miles to the east of this place, 
where there is a Meeting for worship, at which 
an Episcopal Clergyman regularly officiates.— 
It is called the “Mohawk Parsonage.” This 
place is the residence of the celebrated Brant Fa- | 
mily, one of whom was, a short time since, return- 
ed as a member of the Provincial Parliament.— 
It appeared, however, that a few illegal votes 
were given for him, and his seat was denied him. 
But I heard several white persons remark, that if 
he offers again, as a candidate, he will, no doubt, 
be fairly elected. He is a full blooded Indian, 
well educated, and, as the white people say, “ ve- 
ry much of the gentleman.” Until now, I saw 
very few of the African race in Canada. A con- 
siderable number of them reside in Brantford.— 
There appears, also, to be a good deal of mixture 
of American, European, and African blood (but 
especially the two first) in this section of country. 
As the stage would not leave Brantford before the 
morning of the 16th, and being myself, a little 
unwell, I was detained at a public house. The 
accommudation was good. 
January 15th. 

This being the first day of the week, the places 
of business are closed, and all is still and quiet. 
On our arrival, yesterday, many Indians were in 
town, anda few of them staid about the taverns 
pretty late in the evening. Some of them, as well 
as the blacks and whites, drank quite freely ; and 
I learn, this morning, that a fracas occurred in 
our landlord’s bar-room, among the heterogeneous 
assemblage there. Having retired early, I knew 
nothing of it. The blame was thrown upon the 
“negroes,” by the bar-keeper, who was a “ Yan- 
kee” of “ high pressure” prejudice, but it did not 
amount to much ; and, to-day, very few Indians 
or blacks are to be seen in the public places. 

By the way, it may not be amiss to observe, 
that the white emigrants, from the United States, 
retain all the prejudice, here, that they formerly 
held against the colored people in their native 
country. And the latter, being admitted to equal 
privileges with them, under this government, are 
accused of being “ saucy.” Perhaps there is some 
ground for the charge; for when we reflect that 
the colored people are now feleased from the 
shackles of degradation, and yet frequently pro- 
voked by the taunts, and gibes, and supercilious 
treatment, of the “ Yankees,” we need not won- 
der at their indulging their resentment, sometimes, 
too far, and even behaving with impropriety. But 
when the whites,themselves, clear their skirts of the 
guilt of being “saucy,” in their deportment to- 
wards the blacks, I apprehend that we shall hear 
little more of this‘kind of complaint. Indeed, if 


Le 
“free” government, where they can tyrannize over 


the colored man with impunity! and take up their 
abode among Monarcuists, where all are “ free 
and equal!” they would act wisely to assume 
fewer airs, and submit, cheerfully, like good liege 
“subjects,” to the regulations adopted by the go- 
vernment of their choice. 

The village of Brantford is quite a neat and 
stirring little place. It has an Episcopal Church, 
and one or more schools. It is situated on the 
bank of the river, which is, here, a stream of some 
importance, though not navigable for large ves- 
sels. There is a handsome bridge erected over it, 
opposite the town. A grist-mill, running four pair 
of stones, is located within its limits ; and several 
saw-mills are in operation, near by. There are 
about a dozen mercantile stores, (several of which, 
however, are very small,) a considerable number 
of mechanics’ shops, that make a good appear- 
ance, and two pretty good taverns, in the village. 
They talk of cutting a Canal, from this place to 
intersect the Welland Canal, between the Lakes 
Erie and Ontario, The tout ensemble of the 
country, around, is handsome ; but, from the ap- 
pearance of the timber, &c., I incline to think the 
soil, on the uplands, is very light. The river bot- 
toms are, no doubt, more fertile. The settlements 
on either side of the road, for some distance, are 
extensive, and quite dense. The inhabitants, 
beyond the Indian reservation, are a mixture of 
Europeans and Americans. A settlement of co- 
lored people is located a few miles to the north of 
this place, which goes by the name of Woolwich, 
There is said to be a considerable number of emi- 
grants from the U.S. there ; and they are repre- 
sented as doing well. 





January 16th. 

The stage set out, pretty early this morning, 
for London C. H. in the direction of Detroit.— 
The weather had been mild, for a day or two, but 
was now cold andfrosty. Thesnow was so light, 
that the sleighing was very poor. We crossed 
the river on the bridge, before mentioned, and 
went some distance up along its western bank.— 
Then, rising the hill, we took leave of it, and en- 
tered a level, thinly timbered, tract of country, 
through which we passed several miles, without 
meeting with a single house. The timber, here, 
consists, solely, of scrub oak. Scarcely a bush, of 
any other kind, is to be seen; and the land is, 
probably, a good deal sterile. The high lands, 
near the river, on either side, exhibit a rather 
dwarfish growth of timber, of various speci¢s.— 
Very little pine is met with in its vicinity. Oak, 
hickory, &e., predominates. ‘There is, also, some 
hazel to be seen, in places. Although the gene- 
ral appearance is unfavorable to the idea of a fer- 
tile country, I was told that the land, for the most 
part, produces well, I noticed some stacks of 
very fine timothy hay, by the road side, and 
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that we passed by. About five or six miles west of 
Brantford, the land is, evidently, of a better qua- 
lity. It becomes more roiling, better watered, and 
the timber is diversified. A little white pine is inter- 
mixed withit. Proceeding fifteen or twenty miles 
further still, we entered a very rich tract ofcountry ; 
and J learn that it extends a considerable distance 
inevery direction. Oak, hickory, beach, ash, sugar 
tree, bass, elm, &c., are the prevailing kinds of tim- 
ber. There isa little poplar, walnut, and cherry, 
and also some elder, and sumach, (but no pine,) in 
this particular section. The land lies exceedingly 
well; and the soil is unquestionably strong. The 
society of Friends have a settlement, ata place 
ealled Norwich, a little to the south of our road, and 
about twenty-five miles from Brantford. The 
country, through which we now pass, is newly 
and thinly settled ; and the roads are bad. 

At a distance of thirty miles from the last men- 
tioned place, we come to a tavern and stage house. 
Here the country has been iong settled. We see 
fine farms, and comfortable dwellings, as we pass 
along; and the land lies well for cultivation. It 
is also said to be of a good quality. We are now 
near the head waters of the river Thames, the 
principal branch of which flows within a mile of 
the stage house, just adverted to. The character 
of the inhabitants is much the same, in this part 
of Canada, as further to the eastward ; and their 
general mode of living is, likewise, very similar. 
Five miles from the aforesaid stage house, we 
eross a fine stream, called Ingersoll’s Creek. It 
falls into the Thames, a mile or more to the north 
of our road. This place has the appearance of a 
small village. They have a fine grist-mill, a saw- 
mill, a store, and sundry mechanics’ shops; and 
I should suppose that a good deal of business is 
donc there, Passing on, somewhat further, we 
have a view of the Thames. It may, here, be 
ealled agood large mill stream. Its banks are 
bold and dry ; and its waters are clear and trans- 
parent. Its course is somewhat serpentine, yet 
our road, henceforth, keeps near it, occasionally, 
for a great distance. Although the river is too 

emall to navigate, to much advantage, thus far, I 
was informed that logs are frequently raited down 
it inthe spring season, For a few miles back, 
we passed through a high, rolling section of coun- 
try. The timber is of various kinds, among 
which a small proportion is white pine. We, 
here, see what is very uncommon—pine, beach, 
hickory, oak, ash, &c., mingled together. The 
inhabitants say the land is rich, and produces 
handsomely. A short distance further westward, 
our road leads us into a dense forest, exclusively 
of white pine. For miles, there is scarcely a 
stick of any other description in view. The 
mind of man can hardly imagine a more interest- 
ing wilderness scene, than is here presented to 


descends as it extends southwestward. The re- 
gular and elegant wall of trees, on either hand, 
whose spiral tops reach (seemingly) to the hea- 
vens—their beautiful evergreen hue—the deep, 
impervious shade, beneath their small and straight 
yet intertwining branches-—all, viewed together, 
appears at once pleasing, sublime, and solemn.— 
Some of the treesare very large; and in no other 
place have I ever seen a forest so eompact—such a 
vast quantity of timber on any particular space of 
ground. After proceeding five or six miles, over a 
tract of country in which stumps are by far more nu- 
merous than corn hills should be! we lose the pine 
timber again,and find ourselves ina rich country of 
beautiful rolling land, well settled, and handsome- 
ly cultivated. We several times pass within 
sight of the river, which gradually increases in 
size as we proceed towards its mouth, but it is 
not yet navigable for vessels of burden. At 
about 7 o’clock in the evening, we arrived at the 
stage house of Hiram Martin, three miles south 
of London C. Hi. and sixty miles from Brantford. 
Fora great part of the distance, the snow was 
light, (except in the woods,) and the roads were 
rough. The body of a curtained coach had been 
placed on sleigh runners, for the accommodation of 
our stage passengers; but, for my own part, I rode 
the whole day on the outside, standing all the while 
on my feet. The weather was mild, in the latter 
part of the day, and the snow melted considerably. 
(To be continued.) 





THE COLONY AT LIBERIA, 

By a recent arrival from the American Colony, 
in Africa, the “Liberia Herald,” of December 
22d, has been received in Washington. The 
following excract from an article in that paper, 
(which we copy from the National Intelligencer,) 
shows that dur-old friend, Russwurm, is betrayed 
into some errors, by his zeal in favor of African 
colonization. We must set him right. 


“ From late occurrences at the south, [the Vir- 
ginia Insurrection, &c.,] which we deplore as much 
as any man possibly can, we are led to conclude, 
that a new impulse will be given to the noble 
scheme of Colonization. Facts speak louder than 
words ; and when we predicted, months before, 
that the late coercive measures, pursued by the 
State of Ohio, would have to be adopted by all 
the free states, we were laughed at by many who 
were opposed to,emigration. But- how stand 
facts at present? Ohio has put her prohibitory 
laws, which were suffered to go unentorced, into 
operation, and the rest of the free states will 
shortly follow her example. And where, then, 
will the thousands of free persons of color, and 
the thousands of slaves, whose masters stand 
ready to free them, flee for shelter? Can they ail 
go to Canada? It is folly to think, much more 
to say so. Can they, will they flee to Hayti? 
The experiment has the already tried, and hun- 
dreds have returned back, with these words in 
their mouths: ‘If we are to be slaves, let us be 
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It is difficult to find, in all the Journals under 
the darkest prejudice, or the rankest slavite influ- 
ence, &@ more distorted and erroneous view of 
things, in as few words, than is here given. Had 
the editor of the Herald been a South Carolina 
planter, instead of the conductor of a free Afri- 
can Press—had he been an American slaveholder, 
instead of a pioneer in the great work of African 
emancipation, and African improvement,—we 
should not have wondered at his using the lan- 
guage here quoted; for, in that case, he would be 
anxious to send all the free colored people to 
Africa, out of his way. But that he (a man of 
color himself) should give currency to statements 
so utterly untrue, and, with seeming approbation, 
circulate the odious doctrines and foul slanders, 
invented and propagated by despotic knaves, to 
injure the people of color,—is almost incredible. 
We can make ali due allowance for his ignorance 
of whatis doing here, occasioned by the distance 
of his location, and the consequent inconvenience 
of procuring correct information. But this will 
not wholly screen him from the charge of unfair- 
ness. Ele may not know that Ohio has not “ put 
her odious prohibitory laws, which were suffered 
to go unenforced; into operation.” He may not 
know that, (whatever a few persons, surcharged 
with the tyranny and cowardice of prejudice, may 
have said)—not a single free state has yet shut its 


doors against the suffering exiles from the south, | 


nor fully evinced the disposition to do so.* But he 
does know that the language he quotes, respecting 
the emigration to Hayti, is absurd and ridiculous 
—that it carries a glaring falsehood on its face,— 
that it has been refuted a thousand times.— 
“Slaves,” in Hayti!!! ‘That an intelligent man, 
like John B. Russwurm, should quote such lan- 
guage, approvingly, at this day, is astonishing.— 
It is little better than a wilf perversion of truth. 
It is moral treason against the cause of his colored 
brethren. The emigrants to Hayti are doing well. 
Those who talked of slavery, there, were mostly the 
drunken vagabonds from New- Y ork,Philadelphia, 
&c, whose vagrancy was discouraged and punished. 

We are not surprised to perceive that such edi- 
tors as those of the “ National Intelligencer,” se- 
lect stuff like the foregoing for the palates of their 
readers. The proverb: “ It is my vocation, Hal,” 
applies to them, in cases of this nature. But 
that the ignorant dunces should have copied 
from an African paper, what they showd have 
known to be false information, respecting /meri- 
ean affairs ! is amusing, though quite in character. 

It is gratifying to us, in common with every 
well wisher of the descendants of Africans, to 
learn that those who have been so enterprising as 
to establish a colony in the land of their remote 





* Some new propositions have, it is true, been 
introduced into the Legislature of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio; but they could not in either case, ob- 
tain a majority to act upon them. 
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ancestors, are doing well. But it is folly to ex- 
pect that all of those who wish to remove from 
this country, will consent to go thither. If many 
leave these states, they must have places to locate 
themselves much nearer at hand. They must, also, 
have a choice of country and clime. Vain will 
be the attempt to promote an extensive emigra- 
tion, upon any other principle. And it is an ab- 
solute fact that Canada will suit our northern, and 
Mexico and Hayti our southern, colored people, 
gencrally, much better than any portion of Afri- 
ca. In either of those countries they will be con- 
sidered “free and equal” with all others; and, 


if orderly and industrious, may soon become re- 
spectable and wealthy citizens. 


The following very flattering account of Mon- 


rovia, is extracted from the statement of Captain 


William Abels, of the schooner Margaret Mercer, 


lately returned from a voyage to Africa. He ar- 


rived there on the 14th of December, and was de- 


tained about thirteen days. We make no com- 
ment. 


“'There aro about two hundred buildings in 
the town of Monrovia, extending along the cape 
Montserado, not far from a mile and a quarter. 
Most of these are good substantial houses and 
storcs, (the first story of many of them being 
of stone,) and some of them handsome, spacious, 
painted, and with Venitian ‘blinds. Nothing 
struck me as more remarkable than the great 
superiority, in intelligence, 


manners, conversa- 
tion, dress, anc 


general appearance in every re- 
spect, of the people over their colored brethren 
in America. [Was Capt. Abels ever in Hayti 7] 
So much was | pleased with what [I saw, that I 
observed to the people, should [ make a true re- 
port it would hardly be credited in the U. States. 
Among al] that I conversed with, I did not find a 
discontented person, or hear one express a desire to 
return to America, IL saw no intemperance, nor 
did I hear a profane word uttered by any one.” 





MORE “ LIBELLING !’—DOINGS AT WASH- 
INGTON !! 

Every reader of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation knows that the editor has been, several 
months, from home. Due allowance will, there- 
fore, be made, for any seeming neglect in prompt- 
ly noticing occurrences in the District of Colum- 
bia, and places contiguous. Fle has, at present, 
very important objects in view, which require 
his attention abroad for the space of a few months 
tocome. ‘The Enemies of Freedom have permis- 
sion, of course, to make what use of his name 
they please—for a time. 

Briefly: Lam subjected to the charge of another 
“LIBEL,” for pleading the cause of the oppressed ! 
The “ penalty” will, probab!y, be inflicted when I 
tread the soil, “sacred to Liberty”--ihe Cily of 
WASHINGTON!!! 

What grounds the advocates of slavery have 
taken, in this proceeding against me, I do not 
preciscly know. If my health céntinues, they 
shall have an opportunity to put their laws in force, 
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and punish me for any thing I have done amiss; 
before many months elapse. But they must not 
think that I am to be diverted from my course, 
by their idle bravado, The “ authorities” in Bal- 
timore have not yet put their threats in execution 
against me, though I have passed through the 
city six or seven times, spending a day or two at 
a time, and walking the streets as inclination or 
business dictated. And if the slavite gentry, in 
Washington, think to frighten me, by persecuting 
me in my absence ! they will find themselves mis- 
TAKEN. ‘They must incur a little more responsi- 
bility, if they succeed in this business. 


The information that I have upon this subject, 
is contained in a letter from a friend at Washing- 
ton, received a short time since. He informs me 
that the Grand Jury had made out a bill of indict- 
ment against me—that the Marshal had been in 
search of me—that the spirit of opposition to 
every thing like emancipation ran high—that the 
Abolition Society had not met for some time— 
that consternation prevailed, every where, at the 
period of the Southampton Insurrection, &c., &e. 
It was natural to expect something of this, dur- 
ing the heavings of the great southern volcano.—— 
The people will not think, until they are compell- 
ed,—and then they think at random! They re- 
fuse t6 examine this momentous subject, while 
they may do it in calmness and tranquillity; and 
when the storm approaches—which must in the 
nature of things be looked for—they seek any 
kind of shelter, and push at any one, that may 
happen to be within their reach. Yet, I am well 
aware that the great and important work of re- 
formation will progress. I shall not slacken my 
exertions for the moral and political salvation of 
my country, and the freedom and safety of every 
class of its inhabitants, while the vital spark shall 
animate this bosom: and if I must even submit 
to martyrdom, in the cause of FreEpom anp Jus- 
Tick, it will be some consolation to lay down my 
life beside the Toms or Wasuincton. The 
thoughtless creatures, who call me a “ fanatic,” I 
despise—the tyrants, who persecute me, I scorn 
and detest. Of popularity-hunters (though in 
power) I ask no favors, for their whole soul is 
wrapt up in self. To the PEOPLE I look for 
protection, for the cause I advocate is THEIRS. 
I suggest no idea, advance no opinion, promul- 
gate no doctrine, that I do not know to be strictly 
in accordance with their best interests, and the 
fundamental principles of our democratic govern- 
ment; and if they are, notwithstanding; disposed 
to sacrifice me, on the altar of prejudice, ignorance, 
and tyranny, under the shining rays of their 
Christian profession, and beneath the gilded dome 
of their republican edifice, they may prepare the 


pile and the faggots—I shall soon be ready for 
them. 


The following paragraph is extracted from the 





letter above alluded to. Had the Hon. John Quin- 
cy Adams been present, and witnessed the scene 
here described, would he still have refused to 
“advocate” the abolition of that horrible system 
which is productive of such outrageous, demoniac 
practices? Would the Hon. Philip Doddridge 
have suffered his name to be attached to a Con- 
gressional “ Report,” upon that system, which 
virtually sanctions these horrors, and disgraces the 
nation? Charity whispers: ‘They are ignorant 
of all this.” 

*‘ Some of our citizens went almost crazy, 
during the period of the Southampton Insur- 
rection. We had Patrols out, armed with 
two pieces of cannon, guns, pistols, swords, 
daggers, clubs, and whiskey! Many outrages 
were committed. Colored people, coming 
to town, with market carts, before day, were 
cruelly beaten, dragged to lock-up houses, by 
lawless ruffiaus, and the carts robbed of ap- 
ples, peaches, chickens, &c., &c., and often 
the colored people had to hold up the drunken 
wretches who conveyed them to prison! One 
colored man, (a hack driver,) whose wife 
was in a state of confinement, attempted to 
go to Georgetown for the midwife. He was 
attacked by the Patrol, knocked to the ground, 
and inhumanly beaten. He begged permis- 
sion, on his knees, to go on his errand, or re- 
turn to his wife. The drunken savages would 
let him do neither, but dragged him to prison ; 
—and in the morning His WIFE WAS FOUND 
DEAD !! !” 

Was ever such diabolical conduct practised in 
a truly Christian country? Will the American 
people long permit the enactment of such deeds 
of refined cruelty on the soil dedicated to Frer- 
pom—the “ District,” consecrated as the NA- 
TIONAL DOMAIN—where the principles of 
Justice, Liserty, and Equat Rieurts, are avow- 
ed and professedly maintained? Forbid it, Hea- 
ven! This state of things cannot, will not, last. 
‘An Adams and a Doddridge may invoke the god 
of popularity—they may propitiate the Genius 
of Despotism, for purposes which their judge- 
ments even approve—they may strive to quench 
the generous flame, enkindled in the breasts of the 
ten thousands who “ have not bowed the knee” to 
the “‘ Baal” of popular delusion, or the “ Moloch” 
of African slavery—they may bask in the smiles 
of hereditary “ republican” lordlings, or list to 
the plaudits of “dough-faced” politicians, whose 
souls are encased with brass ; whose eyes are be- 
dimmed with meal; whose tongues are under the 
hammer of the auctioneer!-—But there is a re- 
deeming spirit in the Yoururut Enterprise of 
this Nation. Ere the few years shall have elap- 
sed, when those statesmen, who now figure in the 
ascendant, shall be “ gathered to the tombs of their 
ancestors,” an important revolution in public 
opinion may be calculated on, that shall put the 
legitimacy of the present doctrines to the severest 





test of public scrutiny. The “let-alone policy” 
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may now be orthodox, with the unreflecting,—- 
but a “ protective system” will soon be called for, 
that shall PROTECT man and woman (though 
their skins be dark) in the enjoyment of “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 





THEIR EYES ARE OPENING. 

It has been one of the prime objects of the Ge- 
nius of Universal Emancipation, to advocate the 
doctrine that Free Lasor is more valuable than 
that of Staves. Many of our southern friends, 
having become fully satisfied of the truth of this, 
and also that they may, with safety, abolish the 
slave system, are promulgating the same senti- 
ments, and zealously urging the adoption of mea- 
sures that shall, eventually, produce the desired 
change. We have, several times, copied detach- 
ed paragraphs from the Constitutional Whig,” 
published at Richmond, Virginia. This paper 
exercises ahigh degree of influence in a large por- 
tion of the state ; and the opinions advanced there- 
in, will have great weight with the citizens thereof. 

The editor of that paper lately undertook to 
show that the great southern excitement, relative 
to the Tariff, had its origin in the evils connected 
with Stavery. This is an absolute fact, which 
the Genius of Universal Emancipation long since 
predicted would be seen and acknowledged by 
our statesmen. The language of the Whig is so 
much to the point, we copy it as follows :— 

“Slavery is not only a million of degrees 
more ruinous to the prosperity of the south 
than the Tariff, but itis the very cause which 
makes the Tariff itself oppressive—if it be 
oppressive, which we do not see, and do not 
believe. Is not the entire non-slaveholding 
quarter of the Union flourishing under the 
'l'ariff to an extent without any parallel in the 
history of the world? Would prosperity 
cease precisely at the Ohio and at Mason and 
Dixon’s Line, and decay begin, if slavery did 
not exert an influence to produce it?’’ * * * * 

“ This truth is too striking to be overlooked 
—too important to be neglected--too invin- 
cible to be combatied. The people of Vir- 
ginia, if they have not already, tw#ll see, ac- 
knowledge, and avail themselves of it.” 

It is truly pleasing to perceive, that southern 
politicians, as well as moralists and religious pro- 
fessors, are becoming sensible of the truth of such 
opinions as are here inculeated. Americans, ge- 
nerally, will also, in due time, be impressed with 
the positive certainty of another important poli- 
tical axiom, which we have before offered to their 
consideration, viz. That every contest relative 
to the election of a President of the U. States, for 
many years past, has turned upon that great 
pivot, the question of Slavery. It will likewise, 
as a matter of course, have a decided bearing up- 
on future contests, of this nature, while it conti- 
nues to exist in this republic. We shall not, how- 
ever, dwell upon this topic, now. “Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” 





But, to return from this brief digression. We 
put the question, fairly and candidly, to our south- 
ern friends: If the advantages of a system of free 
labor are now apparent, in the grain-growing sec- 
tions of our country, why should not similar advan- 
tages result from the adoption of this same system, in 
the sugar, rice, and cotton districts? This is an 
important query—one that should engage the at- 
tention of every citizen. It is not difficult of solu- 
tion. On the contrary, we can avail ourselves of 
the light of experience, in addition to reason, phi- 
losophy, and common sense. It has, indeed, been 
proven, to the satisfaction of many, that the ad- 
vantages are equally great, in the one case, as in 
the other; and when the conductors of the Ame- 
rican Press shall make it their duty to collect facts 
and disseminate information upon this interest- 
ing subject, we shall soon witness the commence- 
ment of a revolution in public sentiment, gene- 
rally, to which even that occasioned by the inven- 
tion of the steam engine will bear no comparison. 
We shall indulge the hope, that the day is not 
far distant, when these thing will more particu- 
larly engage the attention of all. 





LEGISLATIVE MOVEMENTS IN VIRGINIA. 
It appears, from the proceedings of the Vir- 


ginia Legislature, that the members of that body 
are not yet quite prepared to adopt efficient mea- 
sures for the prevention of trouble with the slave 
population. They talk of the “ free negroes,” 
“ African colonization,” &c., &c., but the slaves— 
from whom, only, can they experience either diffi- 
culty or danger—they must not be meddled with ! 
—they are “ property,” and the “owner” may 
“do what he pleases with it!”—Although it is 
known to be more dangerous than gunpowder— 
more destructive than the pestilence—yet it must 
beletalone! It is to be hoped, however, that this 
state of things cannot last long. Some of the 
newspapers, and particularly the Richmond Whig, 
continue to urge upon the attention of the people 
and their representatives further and more impor- 
tant measures that shall finally abolish the slave 
system, wholly and totally. Let these patriotic 
philanthropists still extend their efforts, and the 
public mind will soon be sufficiently enlightened—- 
they must, eventually, succeed. 

We learn that a bill passed the House of De- 
legates, at the late session, appropriating the sum 
of $35,000 for the present year, and $90,000 for 
the year 1833, towards the removal of free color- 
ed persons from that Commonwealth. They must 
be transported to “some place beyond the limits of 
the United States,” which place shall be designat- 
ed by a “Central Board,” consisting of the Go- 
vernor, Treasurer, and Auditor, ex officio, who are 
authorised to appoint agencies, &c. From this, it 
would seem that some of the Virginia statesmen 
begin to entertain doubts of the practicability of 








removing all the colored people to Africa. That 
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doctrine, which is nothing less than infatuation, 
itself, has had its day. Ifthe people of our south- 
ern states will encourage the emigration of the 
slaves to Canada, Mexico, and Hayti, as well as to 
Africa, and take effectual measures to emancipate 
as fast as they are willing to go, they may do 
something to the purpose in this way. Let 
them, however, emancipate beforehand, in order 
to prepare them for the change of location. ‘There 
will not be the least danger init, if suitable regue 
lations are made, by law, to restrict the ignorant, 
and prevent vagrancy. It will, indeed, be the 
safest plan, that can possibly be devised, for the 
salvation of the slaveholding portion of this 
Union. No insurrections need be apprehended, 
if measuges arc adopted for the abolition of sla- 
very. 


——_—_——s 


PROCEEDINGS IN MARYLAND. 

The deep agitation, relative to the slave question 
in Virginia, has roused the people of Maryland. 
The majority of those who have held the reins of 
authority, in the latter State, have proceeded, 
hitherto, upon as despotic a principle as any sec- 
tion of the United States has ever done :—but 
the voice of the people vill, ere long, drown the vo- 


graded aristocracy. The great volcano heaves 
mightily, at present ; and it would seem that the 
statesmen of Maryland are determined to keep 
a little in advance of those of Virginia, in retreat- 
ing from the fiery crater, though they, evidently, 
wait for the latter to sound the tocsin of alarm, 
and point the direction of its burning lava! We 
hope the Maryland politicians will, at least, 
evince as much wisdom, in future, as they have 


heretofore done—keeping ahead of the States, 


farther south, in the good work. (And we might 
hope as much for * little Delaware,” had she not 
fully acknowledged, by a tacit acquiescence in 
the decisions of her southern neighbors, that she 
has but “little” mind of her own, relative to this 
subject.) ; 

It appears that, although the Bill, reported in 
the Virginia House of Delegates, appropriating 
$35,000 the first year, and $90,000 the second, 
for the removal of free colored persons, &c., did 
not pass, the Legislature of Maryland has appro- 
priated the sum of $200,000 a year, for this pur- 
pose. This is going ahead cleverly !—and it may 
be presumed that, when Virginia shall determine 
on aremote extinction of the slave system, in 
that Commonwealth, Maryland will occupy the 
ground that Pennsylvania, New-Jersey, &c., now 
do. Delaware will agree to the regulation of the 
latter, pro forma—there will be no help for her! 
The “dough-faced gentry” of the north, will 
then, also, agree to admit the District of Columbia 
(a “ Commonwealth” in itself, of much more “ im- 


privileges, honors, and happiness of a free commu- 
nity. 

We have not had leisure (while travelling) to 
notice the proceedings, in detail, of either of the 
above mentioned States. It is certain, however, 
that the most outrageous propositions were made 
to the Legislatures of Virginia and Maryland, and 
received the sanction of sundry members. Buta 
majority could not be found to echo the senti- 
ments of the most violent, anda sort of compro- 
mise was effected, that will, merely, prepare the 
way for something of importance. While a cer- 
tain bill was pending in the House of Delegates 
of Maryland, relative to the subject before us, a 
Memorial was forwarded from the city of Balti- 
more, which we here present to the reader. It 
is pleasing to perceive that the friends of our 
cause, in that place, have had the courage to 
speak out upon the occasion, surrounded, as they 
have been, by the bristles of the slavites. 


MEMORIAL. 


To the Honorable the General Assembly of Maryland. 

The Memorial of the undersigned, citi- 
zens of Maryland, and inhabitants of the city 
of Baltimore, respectfully shows, that in the 
opinion of your memorialists, the time has 
arrived for your honorable body to act deci- 
sively, on a subject which involves the honor 
and welfare of their country, no less than the 
well being and happiness of a race that de- 
mands the deepest sympathy and considera- 
tion. 

Your Memorialists are fully aware, that the 
subject of Slavery presents difficulties of no 
ordinary magnitude, and ought to be ap- 
proached with caution, but they are confident 
that a way can be provided, consistent with 
justice and humaniiy, for the mitigation or 
removal of its evils. 

Your Merorialists believe a provision by 
legal enactment for gradual abolition to be 
the most equitable, and only effectual reme- 
dy for the evil of Slavery. And this your 
Memorialists deem no idle speculation. The 





practicability of the plan has been proved by 
actual experiment in many of the States, and 
no evil consequences have resulted. 

Your Memorialists deem it unnecessary at 
this day, and before an assembly of American 
| Legislators, to show the injustice of Slavery 
| —its unholy character is admitted, with but 
| few exceptions, by all enlightened minds that 
have seriously reflected uponit; nor do they 
consider it necessary to dwell upon its injuri- 
re eflects, for these have been too sensibly 
elt. 

Your Memorialists believe that quiet and 
security will be best promoted by the exten- 
sion of Emancipation, while on the other 
hand, these will be endangered, by every pro- 
vision which may be intended to rivet more 
firmly the fetters of Slavery. The improved 
_ condition and brightened prospects of the free 
black, together with the property which his 





portance” than a State !) to a participation in the 





own industry has acquired, afford a guaran- 
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tee for his orderly and peaceful demeanor, 
but too strongly in contrast with the danger 
which must ever be apprehended from the 
Slaves, where they are numerous, and all 
hope of obtaining the rights which nature it- 
selfteaches them are theirs, shall have been 
cut off. The awful massacre at Southampton 
was not the work of free blacks, nor have 
they been in any way implicated in its guilt— 
degraded and depraved slaves alone, were 
the brutal perpetrators. 


Your Memorialists entertaining the views 
which they have here expressed, cannot but re- 
gard with deep solicitude the proposition now 
before your Honorable body, to prohibit ma- 
numission except on condition of removal to 
Africa, or some other place out of the state. 
To the friends of humanity geverally, and to 
the friends of colonization in particular, it 
might be supposed the very agitation of such a 
measure would be unwelcome. Its adoption 
by giving a compulsory, and therefore an odi- 
ous, character to the colonization scheme, 
would only increase the prejudice against it, 
already wide spread among the Blacks, and 
in all probability put an end to voluntary emi- 
gration. ‘T’o those who from friendship for 
the Colonization Society, may advocate the 
prohibitory measure now before your honora- 
ble body, your Memorialists would respectful- 
ly say—Let a generation grow up on the soil 
of their nativity, let there be seen what time 
is wanting to show the example of a well or- 
dered, well governed community there—in 
the meantime, let every thing be done here 
by facilitating emancipation, and by affording 
the advantages of a plain education, and all 
will be accomplished towards the removal. of 
the black population that is practicable con- 
sistently with justice and humanity. 


Your Memorialists believing that Slavery 
cannot be interminable, that the day is ap- 
proaching when the light of divine truth will 
shine with yet brighter lustre, and men boast- 
ing of freedom will no longer enslave their 
fellow men, but obeying the Heavenly injunc- 
tion will “ undo the heavy burdens, and let the 
oppressed go free,”’, cannot but be desirous 
that the blessings of mental cultivation should 
be extended to the now neglected African. 
Education may make a villait, more accom- 
plished, but its almost invariable effect is to 
soften and humanize the character. Under 
its happy influence, the slave would become a 
better servant, and at the same time be better 
qualified to provide for himself when emanci- 
pated, 


Your Memorialists do therefore respectfully 
pray, that a law may be passed by your Ho- 
norable Body, providing that all Slaves, born 
on or after the 4th day of July, 1832, shall be 
free on their attaining,—males, the age of 
twenty-eight years, and females, the age of 
twenty-one years—with a further proviso, that 
unless they are taught to read—mmales before 
they attain the age of twenty-one years, and 


be free on their-arriving at those ages re- 
spectively. 

We are pleased to learn, by a hasty glance at 
the law of the State, as at last enacted, that the re- 
moval of colored persons, therein provided for, is 
not confined to Africa. The first clause in the act 
states that the persons authorized shall “ remove 
from the state of Maryland the people of color 
now free, and such as shall hereafter become so, 
to the colony of Liberia in Africa, or such other 
place or places, out of the limits of this State, as 
they may approve of, and the person or persons so 
to be removed shall consent to goto,” &c. The 
law, here alluded to, possesses many very objec- 
tionable features ; but we have not room to point 
them out at present. 





SLAVE INSURRECTIONS IN JAMAICA. 

It is known to our readers that the British 
Government, being fully satisfied of the prag¢- 
ticability of abolishing the system of Slavery 
in its West India Colonies, has some time 
since, taken measures preparatory thereto, 
and demanded of the colonists the establish- 
ment of regulations in accordance. But, it 
appears that the demoniac spirit of oppres- 
sion had too strong a foothold in their callous 
hearts, and that they did not comply-with the 
requisition until the blacks, being painfully 
wcaried, and their patience exhausted, deter- 
mined to take the matter in their own hands, 
and raised a formidable rebellion against the 
local authorities. ‘This was, undoubtedly, 
their motive; yet every act of insubordination 
was, of course, considered an offence against 
the General Government, and must be pu- 
nished, accordingly. By the latest accounts, 
at the time of writing this article, the commo- 
tion had, ina great measure subsided; but, 
still great apprehensions were felt for the fu- 
ture. - The T'yrants will not yield while a pos- 
sibility exists of holding on to the rod, and the 
oppressed are determined that they shall 
wield it nolonger. The following is extfct- 
ed from a late newspaper. This is the “ wa- 
ges” of oppression ! 

“Jamaica. We have awful details of the 
late proceedings of the slaves in this island. 
One hundred and fifty estates had been laid 
waste by fire—some of them the most exten- 
sive in the island—and the whole damage, 
from this cause, is pat down at fifteen millions 
of dollars! More than two thousand slaves 
had been killed or executed—hung up by 
scores, and without much ceremony, or shot 
down at sight; and a great number had been 


flogged a la militaire.” 
“ A Kingston paper, of Jan. 27, says: “Tt 








feinales, the age of eighteen years—-hey shall j{ is evident that the neck of the rebellion is bre- 
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ken; but whether the measures that have 
been pursued [a compromise?] will induce 
the rebels who have taken shelter in the woods 
to return to duty, or not, time only can show.” 


RETROSPECTION. 

It may frequently be profitable for us to 
look back upon the scenes, connected with 
our past labors; and even to moralize a little 
upon their results. The editor of this work 
has ever steadily pursued the one grand ob- 
ject which first engaged his attention. More 
than ten years have elapsed, since he unfurl- 
ed the broad banner, upon which was inscrib- 
ed the significant motto of “ Universal Eman- 
cipation,” in the Suave-notpine Secrion of 
the United States. Nearly the whole of that 
period has been rife with difficulty and trou- 
ble. Apathy, of the most chilling character, 
on the one hand,—-and slander, persecution, 
and abuse, without measure, on the other,—. 
comprised a part of the discouragements to 
contend against, and the obstacles to sur- 
mount. For 4 long time, the public Press 


was comparatively silent; or, if heard at all, 
it was generally in a tone of condemnation of 
what was denominated the “enthusiastic,” 
the ‘ fanatical,” or the “ incendiary” course 


pursued! But what is the state of affairs at 
present? There are now hundreds of zeal- 
ous advocates, warmly enlisted in the good 
cause. The icy barriers of unconcern are 
dissolved, and hearts once ossified by the un- 
natural congelation, are pouring forth the 
streams of sympathy and ardent entreaty.— 
The Press has burst the bonds that held it in 
durance, and scorning the Tyrant’s control, 
dares to promulgate the Trurs, in defiance 
of all the power and malignity of Despotism. 
The statesmen of the slaveholding region have 
caught the spirit of the times; and the halls 
of Jegislation resound with the same “ enthu- 
siagtic” language-—the same “ fanatical” pro- 
positions—the same “incendiary’’ expres- 
sion of opinion, &c., that were, very recently, 
made the basis of charges, subjecting the wri- 
ter of this to the harshest denunciations, to 
pecuniary penalties, and to the most violent 
personal abuse! ‘These things are worthy 
of record, They shall be treasured up for 
future use. 

The foregoing reflections were occasioned 
by the perusal of a letter, very recently, from 
afziend in the state of New-York. From 
the following extract, it would appear that 
some persons, at a distance, are attentive ob-. 


servers of what transpires, relative ‘to this 
momentous subject. It is to be hoped that 
they will still take an interest in the proceed- 
ings calculated to extricate us from the evils 
of the ** accursed system,” and lend us a help- 
ing hand, when occasion may require. 


“The very doctrines thou hast pro-nulga- 
ted for years, in the Genius of Universal 
Emancipation, and which would, a short time 
since, have cost thee thy head, in Virginia, 
are now proclaimed on the floor of their Ca- 
pitol, by statesmen of the first talents. Too 
much cannot be said in praise of this noble- 
ness of soul, exhibited by them. Slavites 
and Abolitionists, are, indeed, now unani- 
mous in the opinion, that ‘ something must be 
done’’——that they are on the surface of a tre- 
mendous volcano, which ere long must swal- 
low up all that is lovely in the ‘ old dominion,’ 
unless prompt measures be taken to avert 
the catastrophe.” 


s 


“ NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY.” 

An Institution has been lately organized at 
Boston, with the above title. We have not 
seen its Constitution—but hope it may be 
more successful than the thousand and one 
associations, formed for similar purposes, in 
various parts of the United States, within the 
last thirty or forty years. 
deed, been very useful—they have done much 
good—but, like other good things, they have 
generally been too short-lived. Hitherto, 
they have, for the most part, been founded on 
a basis very different from that of Missiona- 
ry, Temperance, and Colonization Societies. 
They have, in very few instances, made any 
permanent regulation to obtain and employ 
funds. Itis presumed that the Society re- 
cently established, as above mentioned, will 
proceed more upon the principle: of those 
just enumerated, in this respect. Should it 
acquire considerable funds, and establish aux- 
iliaries, and go to work in good earnest, suc- 
cess will, ne doubt, attend it. It is very de- 
sirable that the experiment should be made. 
But the principal branch of such an Institu- 
tion should be located farther to the South— 
at least as far as New-York, or Philadelphia. 
When the “national” feeling shall be 2 little 
more enlisted in the good cause, the seat of 
the general government will be the proper 
place for its permanent establishment. 


EMANCIPATION. 
The Savannah “ Georgian” states that Dr. 
J. Bradley, of Oglethorpe Co., recently eman- 








cipated 49 slaves and sent them to Liberia. 





These have, in- ° 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF FREE LABOR. 

Could the legislatures of our slaveholding states 
be prevailed upon to offer the sum of “ $35,000” 
as a premium, to induce about 35 planters, in the 
south, to change their plan of coercive ‘labor, for 
one more consistent with reason and the nature of 
man,—it would do thirty-five thousand times as 
much good, as to expend that sum in transporting 
free blacks to foreign countries. There would be 
no more impropriety in making such an appropri- 
ation, than in adopting a tariff of duties on foreign 
merchandise, to protect our infant Manufactures. 
Jt would enable them to defray the little extra ex-. 
pense in changing their plan, (the destruction of 
whip “ property,” &c., and the substitution of a 
little improved food and clothing, at first,) and, in 
a short time, they would find it operating vastly 
to their advantage. Instead of the necessity of 
doubling the premium, fora second year, (with 
the further prospect of doubling annually!) it 
might then be reduced at least one half—and after 
that period, the business would “ protect” itself. 





‘PREE SUGAR AND MOLASSES.” 

Under this head a correspondent of the Libera- 
tor states the fact, that works are in progress at 
Jaffery, N. H., “for preparing, on a large scale, 
sugar and molasses from potatoes, which are worth 
on the spot 17 cents per bushel. It is calculated 
that a nett profit of 20 cents per bushel will be made. 
A bushel will yield 7 lbs. of sugar.” The last 
number of Silliman’s Journal gives the process of 
manufacturing sugar from potatoes. 

Let the Slavites look out! ‘Diana of the Ephe- 
sians” is in great danger! 





MARYLAND LEGISLATURE. 

In a preceding page we briefly adverted to the 
proceedings in the Maryland Legislature in re- 
ference to the free people of color resident in that 
state. Since those remarks were in type, we 
find the following abstract or analysis of the laws 
in question running the rounds of the Press, and 
asa matter of information, have laid them before 
our readers, until such time as our leisure (as here- 
tofore intimated) will enable us to examine the 
provisions of these acts more thoroughly. 


FREE NEGROES IN MARYLAND. 

Since the request which we made the 
other day to the Editors of the Baltimore 
American, asking information relative to 
this law, (or rather these laws, for there 
are two of them,) a friend has shown us 
the Baltimore Patriot, containing them at 
full length. They together occupy, in 
that paper, about three columns and a 
quarter. We avail ourselves of the fol- 
lowing abstract, which we find in the 
Richmond Whig : 


The first is entitled An Act relating 








- 


to the people of color. It appropnates 
twenty thousand dollars, and authorizes 
a loan, not exceeding two hundred_thou- 
sand dollars, and places these sums at 
the disposal of the Commissioners, to be 
applied to the removal of people of color, 
now free, or who may hereafter become 
so, to Liberia, or elsewhere, with their 
consent, and to provide for their support 
after such removal, as far as may be 
necessary in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners. It requires that, in all cases of 
manumission, the person liberated shall 
be removed beyond the limits of the State, 
with or without the consent of such per- 
son, but the option is given to renounce 
the right to freedom and to remain a slave, 
and authority is vested in the Orphans’ 
Court, to grant permission, from year to 
year, to such persons as it deems worthy 
of it, to remain in the State. The Com- 
missioners are also authorised in their dis- 
cretion, to hire out such manumitted 
slaves, until their wages shall produce 
a sum sufficient to defray the expenses 
attending their removal, and necessary 
support at the place of removal. 


The second is entitled An Act relating 
to free negroes and slaves. It prohibits 
the removal of any free negro or mulatto 
into the State. It provides that, if any 
such shall come into, and shall remain ten 
days in the State, they shall be subject to 
a fine of fifty dollars for every week they 
shall remain, and authorises a sale for 
such time as may be necessary to pay 
the penalty. It prohibits, under a penal- 
ty, the employing any such free negro 
or mulatto, but excludes from its opera- 
tion, mariners and drivers of wagons from 
neighboring States, or servants travelling 
with their masters. 

It prohibits the bringing slaves into the 
State for sale, after the first day of June 
next, under the penalty of forfeiture of the 
slaves, and a provision is made for. their 
removal to Liberia, or elsewhere beyond 
the limits of the State, with a provision 
reserving former rights to proprietors of 
islands in the Potomac, and to authorise 
any one owning tracts of land in Mary- 
land and other adjoining States within ten 
miles of each other, to remove slaves from 
one tract to another, for purposes of culti- 
vation. 

There are various other provisions relat- 
ing to keeping arms, attending religious 
worship, buying and selling, &c., which 
we do not consider of consequence here to 
specify. 
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children, : 
Philanthropic and Literary. They are not suffered to acquire the ability of 
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Femaves in THE Unirep Srares. 

“Think of these things, and act as your feel- 
ings and judgment dictate.” 

In the United States and the Territories there 
are 6,329,545 female inhabitants. This is the 
amount given by the census of 1830. Of this 
number, 5,167,299 are protected in the possession 
of the rights and privileges that belong to them, 
both as human beings and as females, These 
are Free White Persons. 

Another portion consists of 996,284 individuals. 
The following is a short description of their con- 
dition. 

Their limbs and flesh are not their own proper- 
ty. The laws declare them to belong to other 
persons. They may be sold at the pleasure of 
their owners, either by private bargain or by pub- 
lic auction ; or they may be seized and sold to 
defray the debts of their masters. 

They may be purchased by regular dealers in 
human flesh, and hawked about the country for 
sale, manacled and driven in herds; or they may, 
without the shadow of an offence, be thrust into 
prison, to be released by becoming the property 
of some fresh purchaser. 

Against this system of sale and transfer to dis- 
tant parts of the country, they have no protection. 
The authority of the Parent is powerless to res- 
cue his daughter from the fangs of the ruffian who 
has torn her shrieking from his clasp ; and the 
power of the husband, son, or brother, is equally 
unavailing. They dare not offer the slightest re- 
sistance, on the peril of their lives, to the hand 
that would separate them. She may at any mo- 
ment be torn from them for ever. 

The maternal tie is of no more avail ; as they 
themselves are not their own property, so nei- 
ther are their children. They may be at all ages 
taken from their mother and sold to different per- 
sons. Her affection cannot shield them. 

They may, whenever their master or mistress 
sees proper to order the infliction of that punish- 
ment, be lacerated by scourging with the horse- 
whip, 

They must submit to be drudges of the lowest 
order; they may be made to toil with men, and 
as men, at the most laborious employments, with- 
out being themselves benefitted by their labor. 

They cannot devote themselves to the duties of 
their household ; their time is not under their own 
control; therefore they cannot fill properly the 
station of a wife. 

They are compelled to remain in gross igno- 


reading even the doctrines of the christian reli- 

gion. ‘They are not allowed, except under very 

limited restrictions, even to join in public worship, 

They have but few opportunities for instruction 

of any kind. They are morally as well as men- 

tally ignorant. ‘Their food and clothing are of 
the meanest sort ; and the supplies allowed them 

of both are sometimes exceeding scanty. We 
will briefly recapitulate our positions, They 
may be torn from all they love; sold; scourg- 
ed; tasked to the utmost of their strength; driy- 
en out by the horsewhip to the labors of the field; 
they are ignorant ; degraded ; not suffered to be- 
come enlightened ; they receive no compensation 
for their years of toil but a bare sustenance; they 
are classed only with the household chattel or the 
unreasoning brute. They are Slaves. 

The remaining number, 165,962, are norhinally 
free; but they do actually suffer from a species, if 
we may so term it, of reflected slavery. Tho 
shadow of that great Upas tree falls upon them 
like a brandmark of scorn, deepening the dark hue 
of their cheeks to a stain of ignominy. The pre- 
judice of others is their tyrant, and though he 
may not scourge them with whips, or bind them 
with fetters, they suffer most severely the penal- 
ties of his unlawful ban. Their color too, near 
the regions of Slavery, frequently endangers their 
being kidnapped, torn from their families and 
friends, and sold into perpetual bondage. 

Such are the three principal classes into which 
the females of the United States are divided. Those 
who compose the second portion, suffer under a 
system of oppression, of which the sketch we havo 
drawn, is only the bare outline. Some of them 
are, doubtless, treated with as much lenity as the 
nature of their bondage will admit of. Others 
are doomed to drain the flowing cup of wretched- 
ness to the last drop of its bitter dregs ; to endure 
all the sufferings inflicted by merciless tyranny. 
And that all are not used with barbarous inhu- 
manity is owing to no merit in their condition— 
to no protection that the laws afford them ; it de- 
pends only upon the character of their possessors, 
and is attended with no certainty of continuance. 
The Slave system is hideous in its fairest aspect. 
It sanctions or conceals the most impious injus- 
tice, and the most savage cruelty. Why then is 
it permitted to disgrace our country with its vile- 
ness? Why are so many hundred thousand fe- 
male victims made to suffer beneath its oppres- 
sion? Is it not because of the hardheartedness of 
their sisters? Because they who are free and 
happy themselves, take no thought for the wrongs 
of those who are pining in bondage? ‘There can 








yance; therefore they must be incompetent to} 


be no doubt that the free females in the United 
| States, do possess suflicient moral influence, if it 
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was properly exerted, to effect the utter destruc- 
tion of Slavery in our country ; or at least. so to 
prepare the way for such an event, that it would 
be attended with no difficulty. But some of them, 
alas! are themselves guilty of numbering human 
limbs among their possessions ; most of them are 
supporters of the system which authorizes that 
guilt. ‘They have not endeavored to loosen the 
fetters of their sister. They have not expressed 
their abhorrence of her servitude in such a man- 
ner as to carry conviction of their sincerity. 
They are provided by her bondage with many of 
their daily comforts. They expend their money 


in strengthening her chains. Are they guiltless 
of her oppression? 





INDIFFERENCE TO SLAVERY. 

“When we feel a kind of partial satisfaction, 
(writes an esteemed correspondent,) from having 
rid our own houses of the gain of oppression, it is 
almost paralyzing to behold our daily papers 
teeming with advertisements of cotton goods, su- 
gar, coffee, &e., the products of slave labor, and 
then admit the idea that many hundreds of thou- 
sands are receiving their support from the inter- 
change and consumption of those things.” 

And truly we wonder not that the heart of our 
friend should sink at the thought of the immense 
numbers who are assisting to support the system 
of slavery, and of the vast amount of prejudice 
and indifference that yet remains to be overcome, 
before correct views of its nature will be general- 
ly entertained, or effectual measures adopted for 
itsextinction. Our country is far behind less ci- 
vilized nations in this respect. The government 
of Malacea, of Mexico, and of many of the States 
of South America, have given orders for the ex- 
tinction of slavery within their limits, But the 
United States will not permit even the ten miles 
square over which they all legislate—the court 
that surrounds the altar of their civil liberties—to 
be cleansed from the pollution of this stain: No! 
there whefe men from all nations are gathered to- 
gether—that spot of all others, most sacred to 
American liberty, is selected as particularly suita- 
ble for a warehouse for human flesh! And the 
American people, jealous as they are of their su- 
periority and excellence, are heedless of this foul 
blot upon the fair name of their country ! 

Yet though when we look forward on what 
yet still remains to be done, the prospect indeed 
presents a formidable appearance, when we call 
to mind what has been already accomplished, we 
find no need to despair. We may thank God, 
and take courage to pursue our labors, believing 
that his blessing will eventually complete the tri- 
umph of justice over oppression, The task of 
aiding in this important and desirable work is in 
our opinion, peculiarly appropriate to the female 








sex. Independently of their own personal inte- | 


— He) 
rest in the subject, on ‘account of the many thou- 


sands of their own sex who are suffering under 
that oppression, as a work of mercy and benevo- 
lence, it is well suited to their tempers and feel- 
ings, and one in which their influence, judiciously 
exerted, cannot fail to be beneficially felt. Wo- 
man cannot legislate; she may not dictate what 
is tobe done ; but she may awaken the sleeping 
sympathies of her brethren, excite them to exer- 
tion, soothe with her gentleness and patience the 
angry excitement of their feelings, steal away 
their prejudices almost ‘ere they are aware,’ and . 
instil truer and better sentiments into their bo- 
soms. This it is in her power to do; it is her 
duty, and wo hope she will not neglect the task. 





Canps, Practs, &c. 

We seldom glance our eye over the anti-slavery 
cards, and other specimens of English female 
philanthropy, which are in our possession, with- 
out wishing to see similar ones distributed among 
the population of our own country. We are con- 
fident that they would be found valuable auxilia- 
ries in exciting a spirit of inquiry, and interest in 
the cause of emancipation. From their appear- 
ance they catch the eye and the attention of a 
careless observer, and the few brief truths they 
convey, often leave a deeper impression on the 
mind, from being communicated unexpectedly, 
before it has time to gather up its prejudices, and 
resolve not to receive them. The presentation 
or exhibition of them would afford, too, an easy 
and natural manner of approaching a subject, 
that sometimes requires to be introduced with 
some dexterity and caution, in order to avoid an 
abrupt repulse, or at least to be discussed with” 
any benefit. The people at large must be made 
to think more upon the evils of slavery, before 
energetic measures will be taken for its abolition, 
and they can be made to think only by present- 
ing the subject continually before them, in every 
mode that will attract their notice. A few pages, 
or a piece of pasteboard, may be made to contain’ 
a condensed view of the most important points of 
the whole subject, and if presented in an inviting 
form, would be read with attention, where a more 
extended treatise, even if it should be met with, 
would be passed unnoticed. 





Tue Viremia Lapies. 

The following address was delivered by Mr. 
M’Crea, in the Legislature of Virginia, on pre- 
senting to that body the petition of 215 ladies of 
Augusta, for the abolition of slavery in that State. 

We sympathize most sincerely withour south- - 
ern sisters in their painful situation, and we can 
readily feel how distressing it is thus to live in 
perpetual terror. We rejoice to find, as well for 
their own sakes, as for that of those whom they 
wish to release from bondage, that their voice has 
been lifted to plead for the causeof emancipation. 
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Our gratification, however, would have been 
much increased, had the wish to render justice to 
those who have so long worn the yoke of an un- 
righteous servitude, prompted or at least formed 
some part of the object of their petition. Let 
them notin their terror lgarn to detest those whom 
they have so long wronged, nor forget how many 
have been found faithful. Neither let them for- 
get that it was only long withholden justice that 
could thus convert men into ruthless destroying 
monsters. Their slaves have not, as is asserted by 
the above mentioned gentlemen, been “reared 
and sustained by their bounty,” but by a scanty 
portion of the products of their own toil. We 
may however have done our sisters wrong in sup- 
posing them to be actuated only by selfish mo- 
tives. They may perhaps have not deemed it po- 
litic or needful to embody such feelings in their 
petition. Be that as it may, we earnestly desire 
for them the accomplishment of their wishes, and 
a speedy return of security and peacefulness. 
We believe their appeal will not be unavailing, 
and we hope it will be repeated and echoed until 
its object is attained. 


“Mr. Speaker: I feel it to be my wy as wellas 
my privilege to bring this subject to the conside- 
ration of the House.—The number and character 
of the subscribers to this memorial, entitle it to at- 
tention—and I[ am authorised to state, from a let- 
ter which I received from a highly esteemed and 
much valued friend, acspiepstiying the memorial, 
that if an opportunity had been afforded, it would 
have been much more numerously subscribed by 
the ladies of the county ; and coming, as it does, 
from a county le one-tenth of the entire 
slave population west of the mountains—I do hope 
that it will receive the respectful consideration to 
which it is entitled, and that it will be referred. 

‘The memorialists do not wish to mingle in the 
political transactions ofthe country, but they have 
an unquestionable right to be heard on a subject 
so deeply interesting to themselves and their pos- 
terity, as well as the community generally. ‘That 
slavery is a curse, is conceded by all.—This evil 
they have long felt, and it is daily increasing in 
strength, and numbers. Daily and hourly expos- 
ed, even in their households, to objects of fear, 
reared and sustained by their bounty, they cannot 
longer ‘sit under their own vine and fig-tree, 
with none to make them afraid.’ The bloody 
tragedy of Southampton, has awakened horrors 
that appal the stoutest heart; but to females ex- 
posed as they are, represent horrors tenfold more 
terrible. 

“They call upon this House, through me, as one 
of their Representatives,—as legislators, parents, 
fathers, husbands and brothers, to arrest this de- 
solating scourge—like the locust of Egypt, threat- 
ening to devour all that is green, and all that is 
lovely—by providing a speedy and efficient reme- 
dy. They tell you that they love Virginia, their 
own native State, their mountains, their green 
hills and valleys. It is the land of their birth 
with which every tender recollection of their in- 
fancy, as well as their advancing years, are most 
intimately and indissolubly connected. It is the 
land which contains the graves of their fathers 
and mothers: but that all these ties must be torn 
asunder—and that they shall be compelled to fly 
to foreign lands in pursuit of happiness and safe- 








ty—if something is not done to arrest this threat- 
ening evil, alike ruinous to their peace and safe- 
ty, and that of the Commonwealth. They en- 
treat you by all the tender sympathies of their 
nature, by the love which they bear you, and by 
their fervent aspirations to Almighty God, to ex- 
ert your wisdom and independence, in the adop- 
tion of such measures, as in time will extirpate 
slavery from the State, and restore tranquillity to 
them and the country.” 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
Joun WooLtman. 

Meek, humble, sinless as a very child! 

Such wert thou, and though unbeheld, I seem 
Oft times to gaze upon thy features mild, 

Thy rhe yet gentle lip, and the soft beam 
Of that kind eye, that knew not how to shed, 
A glance of aught save love, on any human head. 


Servant of Jesus! Christian! not alone 
In name and creed, with practice differing wide; 
Thou didst not in thy conduct fear to own, 
Flis self-denying precepts for thy guide. 
Stern only to thyself, all others felt 
Thy strong rebuke was love, not meant to crush, 
but melt. 


Thou whodidst pour o’er all the human kind, 
The gushing fervor of thy sympathy ! 

E’en the unreasoning brute, failed not to find, 
A —— for his happiness in thee. 

Thy heart was moved for every breathing thing, 

By careless man exposed to needless suffering. 


But most the wrongs and sufferings of the slave, 
Stirred the deep fountains of thy pitying heart ; 
And still thy hand was stretch’d to aid and save, 
Until it seem’d that thou had’st taken a part 
In their existence, and could’st hold no more 
A separate life from them, as thou iad’st done be- 
fore. 


How the sweet pathos of thy eloquence, 

‘Beautiful in its simplicity, went forth 
Entreating for them! that this vile offence, 

So unbeseeming of our country’s worth, 
Might be removed, before the threat’ning cloud, 
Thou saw’st o’erhanging it, should burst in storm 

and blood. 


So may thy name be reverenced! thou wert one 
Of those whose virtues link us to our kind, 
By our best sympathies ; thy day is done, 
But its soft twilight lingers still behind 
In thy pure memory ; and we bless thee yet 
For the example fair thou hast before us set. 
GERTRUDE. 





For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
OLD AND YOUNG. 


it is stated by the last census, that of 
the female slave population of the United 
States, 347,566 are below the age of ten 
years, and 688 have attained or surpass- 
ed that of one hundred. It would bea 
most affecting spectacle to behold these 
two portions gathered together and set 
apartin separate groups. ‘The hundreds 
over whose brows have passed the chang- 
es of so many revolving seasons, the great- 
er part of whose many years have worn 
away in unalleviated servitude, and who 
now are lingering on the very verge of 
another world with their last hours em- 
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bittered by the thought that they have 
left only the mantle of their evil destiny 
as a legacy to their descendants; and the 
many thousands who are just entering 
upon life, as yet unconscious of the mi- 
serable doom that is already fastened up- 
on them, but even now in their infancy, 
taught to con sharp lessons of scorn, and 
wrong, and suffering. Those aged ones 
are beyond our help. Their cup, bitter 
as it has been, bitter as the last few re- 
maining drops yet may be, is almost drain- 
ed. And whether life be hurried to its 
close by ungentle treatment, or be foster- 
ed till it goes gradually out, it must ere 
long cease to animate their bosoms. 
They must die as they have lived, the 
victims of man’s injustice, and bear with 
them even to the sepulchre, the scorned 
name of slave. The toils ofa life stretch- 
ed far beyond the longest date allotted by 
the Psalmist, have not been sufficient for 
their ransom; and it is painful to think, 
that even amidst their gray hairs, they 
have no security against contempt, or un- 
kindness, or cruelty. Even those forms, 
worn and feeble as they are, should the 
conscience of any one who calls himself 
their owner, let his hand dare to apply the 
lash, may be made to shrink beneath its 
torture. 

And so too may the young and delicate 
ones of those many infants. ‘The life, the 
toils, the various miseries from which the 
others are now just escaping, these are 
but beginning to experience. Oh, must 
it be that their lives, too, are to wear away 
in hopeless, benighted, miserable bond- 
age? Must they too go down fettered to 
the grave ? or shall the strong appeal of 
their sex and helplessness not be made in 
vain? Will not woman plead for them ? 
Plead that they may be treated as be- 
comes the sex; that the hand of oppres- 
sion may be lifted from their necks ; that 
the gentle virtues of her nature may be 
allowed to spring up in their bosoms ; 
and-instead of growing into womanhood, 
with characters distorted with ignorance, 
rudeness, and, too often, alas, depravity, 
they may be moulded by education into 
feminine usefulness and excellence. Is 
not this an object worth striving for? 
Would not its accomplishment be a rich 
reward toevery female in our country for 
the exertions of halfa life-time? Light 
for darkness—freedoom for slavery—hap- 
piness for misery—smiles and comfort, in- 
stead of tears and squalid wretehedness ! 
Who that loves their Omnipotent Creator, 

















——————— NY 
and the forms that he has gifted with*an 
imperishable spirit and the high capaci- 
ties of intellect, will not join eagerly and 
devotedly in the task of rescuing those 
minds from the darkness that now en- 
thrall them, -of loosing the fetters that 
crush both mind and limb with the unen- 


durable weight of their cruelty and degra- 
dation ! AGNES. 





OUR COUNTRY. 

Extract from the New Year’s Address of the New- 

Hampshire Observer.—Written by a Lady. 
Here freedom dwells, but inly grieves to hear 
The chains of slavery clanking on her ear ! 
Slaves in a land of freedom ?—Can there be 
A part in bondage held, where all are free ? 
Slaves in a land of Freedom? Let us see. 
We blush to own the fact—our country’s shame ! 
A hateful blot on her illustrious name ! 
Yet some there are, who scarcely deem it sin, 
Since Afric’s sons are ‘guilty of a skin 
Not colored like their own.’—There comes a day 
‘ When all disguises shall be rent away,’ 
And right and wrong appear in colors true,— 
Remember—friends of slavery—to you ! 
Will ye not bid the woes of bondage cease ? 
O then to you would Conscience whisper peace : 
Or if the evil must, as yet, remain, 
Add not abuse to slavery’s galling chain. 
‘I tremble for my country,’ once dectarea 
A patriot, whose voice no more is heard, 
(In highest post of honor once, and trust,) 
‘I tremble, when I think that God is just.’ 
Some Gabriel from heaven, yet may 
(Appalling thought !) commissioned vengefully. 


Che Glia. 


‘ Canst thou, and honor’d with a Christian’s name, 
Buy what is woman-born, and feel no shame; 
Trade in the blood of innocence, and a 
Expedience as a warrant for the deed ?” 


From the Village Record. 

The accursed slave trade is raging ; 
we know of no properer name for it ; and 
thousands and tens of thousands are an- 
nually carried into the West Indies. The 
number who die of disease—brutality— 
broken-hearted, or starved, is countless. 

In the last Washington paper we see 
the slave trade still prevails, and makes 
its head quarters in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Cash and the highest prices, are 
offered publicly in the newspapers, for 
slaves, male and female, 




















From Jamaica. Capt. Percival, of 
U.S. schr. Porpoise, arrived at Pensaco- 
la, left Jamaica Jan. 28, and informs the 
editors of the Pensacola Gazette that 
about 36,000 slaves must have been in- 
volved in the late insurrection. Property 
had greatly depreciated. Slaves that 


were formerly estimated at from 100 to 
1301 have fallen to 15 and 201. 
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In former days we used to hear folks 
‘talk of the advantages of slavery, and 
that Indiana was ‘shortsighted,’ for not 
admitting slaves—that they (the slaves) 
would ‘clear off the soil and improve the 
state,’ &c. But we will venture to say 
that nota manin Indiana wishes such 
work done here, as is frequently done in 
the slave-states—Indiana Times. 


ABOLITION or Stavery. At the late 
meeting of the British Conference, it was 
unanimously resolved ‘that it be recom- 
mended to all who now are or hereafter 
may be possessed of the elective franchise, 
to give. their votes and interests to such 
persons only as shall unite, with other 
qualifications for a British senator, a cor- 
dial desire and firm determination to pre- 
mote the entire and early extinction of 
negro slavery.’ 





PREMIUM FOR RICE. 

The sum of Twenty Doxtars will be given as 
a ium, over and above the market price, for 
Fwe Casks of Fresh Rice, of good quality, raised 
by Free Labor, and delivered in Philadelphia, to 
Charles Peirce, before the first of June next, 1832. 

The gentleman above named, is well known as 
avery respectable Grocer in Philadelphia, who 
has, for several years past, made it a particular bu- 
siness to keep articles in his line that are exclu- 
sively the production of free labor. 

The premium, together with the market price, 
will be promptly paid, on the delivery of the Rice, 
accompanied by proper reference and vouchers 
from some respectable person who is known in 
Philadelphia. 

((aereww rewr ese 
THE . 
GENIUS OF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATON. 
Vol. XII. 

The object and character of this work are well 
known. It has been published ten years, and 
circulated in all the States of this Union, in Ca- 
nada, the West Indies, Europe and Africa. It is 
exclusively devoted to the subject of the Abolition 
af Slavery, on the American Continent and 
Islands. 








TERM3 OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The work will, henceforth, be issued monthly. 
It will be neatly printed on fine paper, and folded 
in the octavo form, each number making sixteen 
large pages. 

he price of subscription will be One Dollar per 
annum, always to be paid in advance. 

Subscribers who do not particularly specify the 
time they wish to receive the work, or notify the 
Editor of a desire to discontinue it before the ex- 
piration of each current year, will be considered | 
as engaged for the next succeeding one, and their 
bills will be forwarded accordingly. 

Agents will be entitled to six copies for every 
five dollars remitted to the Editor, in current mo- 
ney of the United States. 

All letters and communications intended for 


this office, must be addressed, free of expense, to | 
BENJAMIN LUNDY, Washington, D.C. 


1 A fero copies of the Eleventh Volume, com- | 
plete, for x a4, ete 
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The postage of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation is now the same as that of weekly news- 
papers. One cent and a half, for each paper, is 
the highest that can be legally charged within the 
United States. If the distance be less than one 
hundred miles, but one cent can be demanded.— 
2-} Post-masters will please attend to this no- 
tice. The Post-Office in Washington forwards 
it under this regulation, 











